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aaa ene 

ey I addressed you in the following words, 

ie of which J, in justice to myself and my 

at readers, remind you. 

7 ‘‘ Before [ enter on mylecture; before 

the ““[ describe to you the state of your 

a “concern, and foretell, for about the 

oa ** thousandth time, the upshot of it, un- 

ve << | shall, Iam sure, convince you, that it| “ less you follow that advice which L 

Af# is much easier to purchase victories than to | “* have given to your nine predecessors, 
pay for them, When they cost nothing but | « and which I am about to repeat to 


INCE ‘mere blood, they are paid for on the nail ; | 


Pa-® they are like dances and music parties : | 
ub they leave the borrowers nothing to show | 
for their money; and the payment comes, | 
Af as you will fiud, like drops of blood from! 


the heart.”—ReaIisTer, 16th Fed., 1629. 
. « 
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e 0 

hoe PRINCE OF WATERLOO. | 

Ows)  & 

s in > Malmsbury, 20th June, 1830. | 
| 


ially@ay iv PLease Your Hicuness, 

17.—} Wuewn you took to your present office, | 
— warned you of the difficulties that you | 
-«Lgjad undertaken to encounter. I had) 
nent Greviously made an offer of my services| 
aries) the same office; and that offer hav-| 
ge been rejected, or at least, not re- | 
onded to, it only remained to me to. 
arn you, which I did, in three lectures, 

ated on the 16th and the 23d of Feb- | 
lary, and on the Ist of March, 1828. | 
ly main object was to convince you, | 
at you would never be able to keep. 
is system afloat, and that there was no | 
sibility of carrying on the concern | 
— Tr any length of time without a reform | 
—Th ‘ne Parliament. In the course of my 

pojects itions and arguments, 1 warned | 
MeetE. not to rely on your military fame | 
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Coun J 
Jiddleg’ Corrying you safely along in this | 
‘career; L recommended to you to | 
he La ; soon as possible, the din of the | 
arg loo-shoutings out of your head ; | 
ing a you that you would now have to 
e.— Fo han affair, wherein success would | 
—_ nded with no éc/at, and wherein | 
Aged veat would bring on you reproaches | 


Neral, bitter and lasting. In the way 





66 a ‘ ¥ ° 4 e 
2¢h#® hut when purchased with borrowed money, | ‘ tet before.I: do: this, let me Hemind 


‘you, 1. That there is no danger, no 
*¢ difficulty, that you now experience, 
‘‘ which was not foretold by me years 


“avo; 2. That I have never been in 
|‘ error upon this the greatest of ail sub- 


. 


‘jects; 3. That, therefore, it has been 
‘ proved to the whole nation, and, I 
‘* may say, to the whole civilized world, 
‘that I understand this metter better 
‘ not only than you, but than any other 
‘man; 4. And that, therefore, [ ought 
‘ to be in the office that you are in, or, 
‘‘ at the least, that you ought to listen 
‘* to me with all possible attention and 
“ docility.. To this I will add, that, as 
*‘ you have had your victories, I am 
* resolved to have mine; and, think of 
‘“‘ it what you choose, the GRIDIRON 
‘“‘ as a badge of renown, will, I am per- 
‘* suaded, be looked at with delight by 
‘millions of men, long after all your 
‘* starsand gartersand collars and crosses 
‘“‘ will have been totally forgotten. In 
‘* your other career, 1 had no chance 
‘** with you: you had the stare and the 
** bawl of the empty-headed million : 
“ they did not perceive that the‘ glories,’ 
“which you got for them, cost them 
“any thing. You, therefore, as long as 
** you stuck to the sword, were an object 
“ of their unmixed admiration. Now I 
‘* have you more upon a level with me: 
“ T could not deal in ‘ glories’; but you 
“and I are now both financiers 3 you 
“by your office, and I by taste and 
“talent. We are at issue too; and the 
“whole world; aye, the whole of the 
“ civilized world, is looking on. One of 
“two things must be: you must be 
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preface to the matter of ny lectures, | “one of the most conceited and weak 
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of mankind ; 


“the most generous: for, as a soldier, 


‘very pinnacle of earthly glory; and, 


* concern too, 


‘spoken. You may, perhaps, think, 
‘that you can fail in this new charac- 


‘in the other character. 


‘you adopt it! On the contrary, your 





To tHe Prince or WateERLoo. 


or, you must be one of | tion; 
Irish Poor-law Bill, seem dying in thei. | 
you were not only safe, but on the’ birth; 
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the Beer-bill, the Suger-bill, th 





and, from one end of the country |§ 


to the other, all men are looking for & 


‘ therefore, to venture on this troubled | some great and sweeping change in the | 
‘sea of finance, and to take to such a| whole system of sway, while your minis- 
argues one or the other | try seem to be brought to a stand-still, 
‘of the qualities of which I have just, not knowing which way to turn them- 
selves, what to do, 
finding 
‘ter without prejudice to your renown | propose any remedy for any one part off 
Sad error, if} the people which remedy shall not ruin} 
some other class! 
‘failure here would take from you that | line, an imperfect sketch of the state in 


weds 4, 


or what to say, and 


themselves wholly unable to 





This is a mere out-} 





‘* portion of fame which you may really | which you are; and in this state it is® ‘ 
“ merit as a general! You would hear that a real opposition seems to be rising® °‘ 
“men like Sir Joun Sesricur sing to| up against you even within the walls off < 
*“ quite a different tune; and, in short,|the Parliament itself; and your old . 
** it was generous in you to hazard your colleague, your “ dear Husxisson,” off * 
‘‘ reputation thus; to pledge it for the | whom: we shall see more by-and-by “ 
‘“‘ full payment of the interest of the} seems to be resolved to share the goodg “ 
** Debt, and that, too, not in assignats, | things with you once more, or, to im-§ “ 
*“ but in gold. This is what you stand | pede and expose you at every step. T his} " 


pledged for: if you accomplish it, 
you pay for the ‘glory’in full tale | 
and in gold, 
well-dressed rabble in extolling your 
‘deeds; but if you fail; 
to assignats ; if you come to deduc- 
** tions; then I shall keep my extollings 
* to myself.” 

If, Monsieur le Prince (for I really 
do not know how to address you in 
English), you read this now, you must 
begin to think that I wasright. Turn 
which way you will, difficulties stare 
you in the face. Some call for an ab- 
rogation of the East India Company’s 
charter ; others for an end to negro- 
slavery; Russia, France, and America, 
are gently shoving you out of the Levant ; 
the French have invaded Africa, 
evidently aim at Egypt; Spain is in 
close league with France to effect your 
exclusion from the former, and, tout- 
doucement, from Portugal; 


I, even J, will join the | 


if you come | 
_tempt. 





and | 


Jonathan is | 


in the Floridas and Mexico, and has his | 


eye steadily fixed on Cuba; the Bour- 
bons aré in a state of botheration : 
Ireland is in a state of half-starvation 
and half-uproar; Bie O, by his mere 
proclamation, is causing the prices 
there to fall thirty per cent ; England is 
in a state of deep and eeneral distress, | ‘ 
even, in many cases, unto actual starva- 


. . 


if is your situation, produced by your con-+ “ 


tempt of the warning given you by mes “ 
Now then, read, if you never did before} 5 se 
“ 


the consequences which I predicted a 


certain to be the result of such con- “ 


“ 


ec 


“The difficulties which you will 


‘ now have to encounter, are not to bef “ ; 
‘overcome by that promptitude in def “ | 
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cision which it has now becom 
fashionable to praise: they are of a 
slow, a tedious, a tormenting characf yor 
ter, and such as no courage, persona§a r 
or moral, can make to bend to thq@Yo 
will of the possessor of that qualitygsur 
Your victories, if you be fortunatelyffact 
destined to gain any here, are followe@Fra 
by little éclat, and elicit but a verygtak 
moderate portion of gratitude andferes 







‘admiration, even amongst the think#ist 
‘ing part of mankind ; 
‘be completely overlooked, and pro 


while they willfve 


bably never heard of, by that descrip 
tion of persons who followed shouting 


‘“‘ at your heels, upon your return frougPi.: 


“ Waterloo. 


Not thus with your DEG + 


‘“ FEATS, if you should be so unfor 


‘“* tunate as to experience any. 

** here, as in war: 

cé 
| 


‘** balance 


It is no 
it is not a mere stor 
dressed up for the Gazette, all th 
‘disadvantages mollified; while, as‘ 
against discomliture, roungmt ¢} 
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** assertions of superior force to contend 
“ with, and of undaunted valour, are, at 
** pleasure, opposed. You have not here 
“the national pride, the patriotism of 
“the good and sensible, and the vanity 
** of fools, to make the best of the mat- 
“ter. It is not here a thousand or two 
** of men, more or less, killed or wound- 
** ed, a score or two of wagons or pieces 
‘“‘of cannon, more or less, accidentally 
“and by unexpected circumstances, 
‘** captured by the enemy: it is not here 
* a town lost (and a foreign town too), 
** by the heedlessness of a bombardier 
** blowing up a bastion unwittingly, or, 
“as at New Orleans, the army finding, 
“when it marched up to storm the 
‘* lines, the fascines forgotten to be put 
“into the ditch. It is not, here, any 
‘‘ of these; but it is millions of people 
“ of property, millions of families, made 
** to suffer from one erroneous word or 
* stroke of the pen. Fail in any point 
“of this sort; adopt any measure that 
“ shall extensively affect the commu- 
“nity, let that effect be deeply mischiev- 
“ous, and at once all the admiration of 
“your Generalship is swept away for 
“ever, except amongst those who 
‘* make no notse; away goes your name 
“ from the corners of the streets, and 
“down comes your picture from the 
“ sign-posts.” 

There, Monsieur le Prince! There is 
your doom, unless you make a reform, 
a real, radical reform of the Parliament. 
Your friend Husxisson, whose mea- 
sures are fast transferring the manu- 
facture of woollens from England to 
France, Germany, and America, has 
taken advantage of the difficulties, 
reated, in part by himself, and of the 
listress arising from that enormous 
relieht of taxes which no one more 
im he has helped to augment; he 

aken advantage of these to make 

st you and your colleagues the 
iar eof unfitness to manage the affairs 
"t+ eountry. Such a charge, made 
dinary times, might have been 
d at, and would have brought, 
a reward to the accuser, nothing 
han the usual observation, that 
ited loaves and fishes himself ; 


re, roun@M this charge, coming from whomso- 


ever, made at a time like this, when 
every man, not living*on the taxes, is 
sighing for a change of some sort, is 
eagerly listened to; and the general 
observation is, that your Ministry ts un- 
fit, and that it ought to be changed. 
You will, therefore, in all probability, 
either come to a stand-still, as CaLONNE 
and his people did, and as Haskisson 
well recollects ; or you will be obliged 
to let him, once more, come in with his 
group, flushed with triumph, to take a 
share in the powers, honours, patronage, 
and emoluments of the concern; to 
have another meal before the mangled 
joint is snatched away. He has made 
his attack very judiciously ; he has hit a 
tender place ; he has begun in a part 
where his triumph is certain; and that 
isa great thing: a thing well begun is 
half done; aye, and much more than 
half. Fairness would say, that the 
embarrassments amidst which you are, 
arise from the measures of others, and 
particularly from that very measure, the 
Small-note Bill of 1826, of which Hus- 
kisson was one of the authors ; fairness 
would say, that you were not the author 
of this bill which is producing the 
truck-system, the sweeping away of 
manufacturers, the ruin and the starva- 
tion which pervade the kingdom from 
one end of it to the other; but from 
Husxkisson you had not to expect fair- 
ness. His long experience in the details 
of finance enabled him to lay hold of 
the poor feeble things that you have 
about you, and to shake them half out 
of their senses ; and this he did in the 
sugar-debate, so completely, that no 
man expects that with them you will 
be able to proceed. The conclusion of 
his ‘‘ sermon,” as Dr. Brack calls it, 
was, as the Doctor says, ‘‘ hard hitting.” 
To be sure, it. was rather harsh fora 
sermon; and especially the conclusion : 
‘* [implore the right honourable Gentle- 
‘* man,” he said, ‘* to consider the con- 
“sequences which result from these 
“* discussions, and from this continual 
‘“‘ alteration of opinions ; its effect has 
ha been to suspend all trade at this, the 
“* most active, period of the year, I am 
|“ now standing here as the representa- 
\“ tive of, I admit in a general case, all 
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To tHe Prince or Warertoo. 8 
the interests of the country; but I) is ali over with him too; he is in the 
am also the immediate representative | same boat, but at present you have the 
of the second great commercial town | helm, your crew is revelling in luxury, 
in this empire; and I speak the opi-| while he is getting only a plain meal 
nions of the great portion of the ex-| on an obscure bench. He is hardly fool 
tensive and important interests of that enough to imagine, that he can get to 
great emporium of commerce, of all | the helm; but he may get better fare, 
those closely bound in connexion with , and this he means to have. 

the West Indian colonies, when [| But will you let him into the crew? 
say, that this system of indecision | Will you, after resolving that it ‘ should 
and of experiment produces the great- | be no mistake,” take him back? ‘There 
est alarm, inflicts serious injuries on was a time when a man in your place 
commerce, and is calculated to un-| would, in case of such an attack, have 
settle all the transactions between | taken away the assailant’s pensions, and 
man and man. Only look at the|have ousted him from his seat. ‘That 


the way that Government have pro- 
ceeded with the spirit duties. (Hear, 
hear.) When the right honourable 
** Gentleman proposed to lay a duty of | mortifying, not to say disgraceful. If 
‘one shilling on British spirits, orders | you take Aim in, especially after he has 
“« were of course sent out to the West | cast this staring ridicule upon you; if 
“Indies to make more rum and less 


- 


** sugar. Is it nothing to those interests | son and old Membre du Club quartre 
‘to have declarations emanating from | vingt neuf, you are gone in the estima- 
«“ a Government like this, taken up and | tion of all those who have hitherto cried 
abandoned without system, foresight, | you up as a man of decision, of nerve, 


“ or consideration ? Look at the course | of firmness of purpose ; and if the thing 


“‘ that it pursued with regard to other}can be kept going for any length off 


spectacle which has been produced by | time, however, is gone; and it really | 
dves seem, that you must take him in, | 
or go out yourself, of which two it is | 
| difficult to sav which would be the most | 


| . . . 
you thus bend down before this farmer’s [ 





“ articles. Three months ago it was 
‘* announced that the growth of tobacco | 
“in this country would be encouraged | 
‘under certain regulations. Orders 
«* were of course sent out to America to 
“stop the importation of tobacco in| 
“anticipation of this change. Now, | 
«« however, comes a determination that 
“tobacco shall not be grown in this 
“* country? We cannot manage the ex- 
“‘ tensive and complicated transactions 
“ of Government in the same manner 
“as we would manage an army, and put 
«© forth a law one day as a kind of ad- 
“vanced guard, which may be ordered 
** to draw back the next.” 

If such be his preachings, you, I dare 
say, would wish him to “implore” a 
little more, and preach less. Though | 





time, he will daily rise above you, and 
will, at last, render you a mere cipher ; 
if you go out yourself, your fate is still 
more certain, or at least your fall will 
be more rapid; for then all the press 
will burst forth upon you at once; all 
the evils of the country will be ascribed 
to your blunders; mi/itary statesmen 
and financiers and princely Premiers, 
will become a standing jest ; those who 
have been in the habit of extolling you, 
will join in the laugh ; people will begin 
to count the immense sums you have 
received, and are still receiving, out of 
the taxes; and just as I predicted, 
‘“‘away goes your name from the cor- 
‘* ners of the streets, and down comes 
“ your picture from the sign-posts.” 
Such really appears to be your choice; 


he has some mercy, too; he signifies land difficult it is for you to choose. ‘The 


his hope ; he, like the Scotch Presby- 
terian parson, does not condemn to ab- 
solute destruction. “ Tak ‘em, gude 
“ God, and shak em, shak em, o'er the 
“ mooth o’ heel; but dinna ye let em 


* fa’ in!” No; for if you fall in, of 





high aristocracy hate Husxisson ; but 
they get little rent under you. In France 
they hated Catonne; but he fed them 
with hope. ‘That hope was soon found 
to be false ; and this would be the case 
with our CaLonne ; but they begin t 
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despair of you! And as to the people at “ added to it the disfranchisement of 
large, they sigh for a change of some “ the forty-shilling freeholders, the sup- 
sort or other, hardly seeming to care “ pression, or rather attempt at suppres- 
what it is. Nothing could Huskisson “ sion, of the monastic orders, and the 
and his group do, any more than you, |“ insult to our bishops; add to these 
for the real relief of the country. They |“ that despotic law which has autho- 
could not carry into effect even the “ rised the Lord Lieutenant to issue his 
measure about the truck-system. They |“ late Proclamation. In the annals of 
could do nothing without a radical re- | ‘* legislation, there never was so un- 
form; and that they will not adopt./‘ constitutional a law. How he was 
But their failure would not restore your |“ compelled to emancipate is well 
reputation ; like Brienne you would be |“ known; but he threw as much bitter- 
reckoned as one of those who had |“ ness into the cup as he possibly could. 
brought the country to ruin. It will|/ “I really think that he hates or de- 
not now require much time to show)“ spises Ireland. His powers, too, of 
you, that you acted unwisely in taking |“ reasoning, appear to me to be of the 
on you your present office; that you |“ lowest class. He is quite the Com- 
ought to have kept where you were; “ mander-in-Chief of the Ministry, and 
that this was an office for which you |“ rules the men who have the littleness 
were not fit; that you ought to have!“ to act with him with a sway almost 


) reformed the Parliament, and placed |‘ despotic. I think his foreign policy 


the people at your back; in short, that |“ of the worst possible description, and 
you ought to have followed the advice of “ that the tendency of his public mea- 
Wa. COBBETT. |“ Sures is all towards arbitrary sway- 
* | ]t is, in short, essential to the peace 
: and Pe of — a that 
> ia we should have another Minister. 
BIG O's PROCLAMATION, ‘* As to Ireland, the insulting and in- 
I auways said, that Bie O, with his |“ Sane attempt to increase the taxation 
“true Irish accent,” would do nothing |“ at such a period of deep distress as 
in Parliament; but I knew he could!“ the present, is a proof of utter, total 
do something out of it, and he was) * ignorance of our real situation, or 
advised and begged to do it many} total disregard for our wants. The 
years ago! Let us, now, first see| “ hour, therefore, is come, when every 
the proclamation, and then the de- |“ effort should be made to press on the 
bate, which took place respecting it! “‘ administration of the Noble Duke. 
in Sir Jaares Grawan’s “ noblest assem- |“ This is the very time to attack his 
bly on earth.” The proclamation, con- |“ Government in every legal and con- 
sisting of three paragraphs, is in the!“ stitutional way. I very much approve 
form of a letter to the Editor of the!“ Of your system of securing a gold cur- 
Warerrorp Curonicie; and is dated “ rency for Ireland. If gold be good for 
at London, on the 7th of June, 1830, | “ gland as a medium of exchange, it 
** ought to be equal/y good for the Lrish. 


“Mr D ; P ae i** Indeed, it is a very formidable ad- 
My Dear Str,— You are quite right ; | « vantage that the English have over 


os ; ; . , . * P e . 
he time is come when Ireland should “ us jn this, that their currency is of 


‘one and all rouse itself to fling off the |“ actual value as an article of commerce, 
‘administration of the Duke of Wel- 


“1 “map ** being gold, and that we Irish should 

ing a 21¢ > ‘ , , : 

‘ ton. Me ts, in my judgment, totally ‘“* have uo other currency than mere 

_ unfit for the office of Minister. A por-  « paper, in itself, as an article of com- 
hon of freland, organized by the Ca- “ merce, of no kind of value whatsoever. 
tholie Association, of whom fourteen 


‘| . ; “ It is too bad that the welfare of 
iundred were Protestants, forced him 


rote “ Treland should be thus postponed, as 
to grant emancipation ; but he granted ** it were, to serve England. It seems, 


it with the worst grace possible, He 7 therefore, a duty to rouse the people 
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“to effectuate the necessary change, |“ thing which might keep up agitalion 
7 by calling for gold for every pound, “ in [reland, and which wight make the 


* note. 
** may surely as well have 
‘A thousand accidents may make the | 
* pido note not worth lid. ‘There is 
** nothing which can possibly render the 
* sovereign worth less than 20s., and let 
‘* me tell you that it may again become 
** worth 30s. of the then currency. Call, 
‘* therefore, on the people, the honest, 
** unsophisticated people, to send in the 
** bank-notes of every description, and to 
‘ get gold. Take this as a measure of 
** precaution every where; let it spread 
‘* farand near, and then at least we will 
** be so far on a par with England. 
‘** Believe me to be, most sincerely, 
** Yours, 


‘¢ Danret O’ConneELL.” 








Well said, Bia O! A little uncharit- 
able, to be sure, towards the poor Prince | 
of Waterloo ; but good and sound ad- 





A man who has a pound note | “ Catholic Emancipation Act less pro- 
a sovereign. | ‘* ductive of good than its friends an- 


“ ticipated.” What had this to do with 
| Catholic or with Protestant ? It was an 
affair of money; and what right had 
any one to dictate to Bic O what he 
should, or should not, recommend as to 
this matter! Bia O was not so indignant 
and scornful, in his answer, as | should 
have been ; though it would have been 
very difficult for me to abstain from 
laughing. He did, however, but in a 
manner too tame, assert his right to 
publish the proclamation; and in the 


course of his speech said, that “* Sincef ‘ 
‘** he had been in the House he did noth 


‘* find much encouragement to address 
“it on the subject of Ireland. He had 
‘ brought under its notice the Sublet- 
‘ting Act and the Vestry Act, and hadf 
“ found only apathy for what concerned 
“ Treland. The honourable and learned 
‘Member complained with some bit- 


vice ; and it seems with excellent effect; |“ terness of the apathy of the people of 


for the ** noblest assembly” seems to | 


“* England on the subject of Parlia- 


have been most furiously enraged at it. « mentary Reform. Finding this apathy, 


This is a most interesting matter 
seems to bid fair to produce, and it must | 
produce, great good. Compared with 
thts, what are all the measures of the 
*‘ noblest assembly, 
Collective Wisdom of the empire! But} 
before [ proceed further, I must refer to, 
and make some extracts from, the de- 
bate in the “ noblest assembly.’ 
debate took place on the 2: 5th of June, 
on the presenting of a Peririon from 
the Kev. Sir Harcourt Less, Bart., 
by Mr. Tranrt, an Irishman and a Mem- 
ber for Dover. 
“* Mr. Tranr presented a petition from 
Sir Harcourt Lees, complaining of the 
agitation which was still kept up in 
** Ireland by the machinations of certain 
‘ persons. A run had lately been made 


ee 


‘ 


© 


. 


n~ 


o 


‘ of those machinations, the tranquillity 


of the country had been disturbed, 
and the people seriously injured by a 
* great fall in the price of butter. ‘he 
‘ Hon. Member, in presenting the peti- 
tion, called upon the Hon. Member 
for Clare to abstain from doing any- 


ce 


- 


‘ 


-~ 


. 


‘ 


ce 


it | 





© land; 
| ‘* of that, he had called on the people o! 
This | 


on the banksof Ireland, in consequence | 


“he thought he had a right to make 
“ use of the constitutional means that 
‘were in his power to promote the 
*« good of Ireland. He had convinced 


’ vulgarly called the | * himself that a gold currency would be 


“ as advantageous for Ireland as Eng: 
being conscientiously convinced 


“Ireland to obtain for themselves : 
‘ gold currency. He would not shrink 
** from avowing his opinions, or his ac- 
** tions, though he disclaimed the autho 
“rity of that House to call him t 
‘“ account for his conduct out of the 
‘“* House. The honourable and learne 
‘“* Member also referred to an expressi0 
“ of Mr. Shiel’s at some public dinner 
‘‘ who had complained that the mann 
« of patronage fell on no Catholic head 
“and said that complaint had been at 
“tributed to him. He disclaimed | 
“ he wanted no patronage from the Go 
“ vernment; he had never sought if 
** though there were some Gentlemen 4 
“the Lrish bar who were injured, be 
‘cause the Government would not giv 
“them silk gowns while they pass? 
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4 
n | “ over him.” Curse these silk gowns! | 
e Why mention them, when he had so 
)- excellent a case without them?  As/| 
n- | to the people of England’s apathy about 
th | Parliamentary Reform, the charge is | 
un | groundless; they want it; but never 
ad 7} will they again rely on Burdett; no, 
he } nor any one that sneaks about at the 
to | heels of that sham reformer. Next after 
int ) Bic Ocame Mr. Doguerry, the Solici- 
ild |) tor-General for Ireland, who complain- 
en i ed most bitterly of the proclamation. 
om | He said, “* The honourable Member had 
1 af) “ addressed a letter to the people of 
a ‘ Treland, telling them that gold was 
the § “ 
ncef} “ was sure to be always worth twenty | 
noth “* 
ress}, ‘‘ shillings ; and telling them, therefore, | did, 
had“ ¢o demand gold. The people had taken | they had, amongst them, 
let-F “ the alarm ; and what, he asked, were | 
had * likely to be the effects on the country ? 
rnedp “ He called on the hon. and learned | done; 
rned— ‘* Member to recollect what was the | 
bit-§ “ condition of Ireland in 1821. 
le off‘ 
rlia-§* England in 1525, and he would per- | 
thy, “ ceive what would be the consequence 
nakeB* of his letter. No longer ago than | 
that§* Saturday last, the people were in a} 
> thef* state of consternation. Their produce 
inced—“ in the Waterford market fell three or 
id be four pounds in the hundred ; 
Eng4“ from 30 to 40 per cent. in some in- 
‘inced— “ | 
ple olf was produced by the letter of the hon. | 
ves #“ and learned Member. (Hear, hear.)| 
shrink§“ ‘The hon. and learned Member com- 
ris ac plained of the apathy of the House| 
autho-g" 
im to‘ affairs of Ireland, 
of tha reason. For himself, he felt from his| 
earne@* heart for those sufferings approaching |' 
ressiolg’ almost to famine, which it was per- 
dinnet@* haps tmpossible to avert; bui he did | 
mann #* not think that the evils of famine | 
ic headi* couid be remedied by adding to them | 
een ag those of panic, confusion, and anar-| 
med iW chy.” Here was a complete justifica- 
the Gogon of Bic O's letter ; 
ight itjfot be. 
emen Om 
red, be 
not giM@™Pin, it at once tumbles down thirty. er 


pass 














tly per cent. ; here is Ireland with a 
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currency, Which may, at any moment, 
plunge the country into “‘ confusion and 
anarchy”’’; and Bia O is to be re- 


b 


'proached for having endeavoured to rid 


his country of this instrament of con- 
stant danger and of tremendous mis- 
chief ; he is to be arraigned as a sort of 
culpr it, for having endeavoured to cause 
the lawful money to supplant this in- 
strument of ruin; his countrymen are 
in a state ‘‘ approaching to starvation,” 
under a system so long upheld by this 


_base paper, and he is to be called all 


it fell | ** a¢. 


that is bad, because he, at last, resorts 


to the most likely means of putting an 


better than paper ; that a sovereign | end to this cruel system ! 


This was the answer which he ought 


shillings, and it might be worth thirty | to have given to this O’Doaurrtry. He 


that 
taken the most 
| effectual way of extending the advice 
that he had given; and this they have 
and | thank them for it. He 
said, that “the Hon. Gentleman com- 


however, very well observe, 


| . . . . . . 
He)‘ plained of the injurious tendency of 
‘reminded him what was the state of|‘* the letter, and expressed regret that 


“it had been published ; but what 


* would be the consequence of this 


‘attack? Why, that the letter would 
“be published in every paper in the 
“kingdom, and a greaier publicity 
** given by the means taken to suppress 
He had been taunted with writing 


“ letters to the people of Ireland; but 


stances ; the result of the panic that|*‘ at the moment he was so taunted, 


‘‘ was he not also reminded of the ex- 
** istence of that most unconstitutional 
‘** law, made by the power of a Lord 


‘“‘ Lieutenant’s proclamation, © which 


with regard to the people and the|‘t rendered it impossible for any man 
but without any|‘ publicly to address his fellow-citizens, 


* unless through the medium of a letier? 
“ He had taken that course. He did it 

‘at his peril, and he knew the conse- 
‘‘ quences. He was unable to deliver 
‘“‘ his sentiments wn any other manner. 
‘** It did not surprise him that those who 
‘* made attacks on him were cheered, 
** and that his defence was received in 


a better could | ‘* st/ence. He knew he was no favou- 
What! here is Ireland with a| * rite with any party. 
‘lrrency, with so base a currency, that} ‘“ supported any. He had not supported 
hen put to the test against the legal | ** the oligarchy of that House, and both 


He had never 


“* sides, of course, united to applaud 
* those who opposed him.” Very good t 
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This is all right. I like to see a man, Aye, aye, Pappy, run and get what you } same 
lay on upon them, and punish them for} can, then, and thank Mr. O'DoGrenty § nota 
their insolence. A good way of er-|for bringing this fact out; and for | you: 
swering the Lord Lieutevant’s pro-| making me understand it so well! Aye, } form 
clamation. ‘This is their soft place,| Lord Howick, it must be “wantonly | are ir 
Bic O: you have done a thousand times | mischievous” to induce people to de- f bly” 
more good by this proclamation than! mand gold for paper, when the issuer of [— you ; 
vou have ever done before. Burperv’s |the paper has no gold; ** wantonly mis- [ have 
Rump used to have a toast: “ The/chievous,” indeed, to put an end to a f until 
‘« liberty of the press; like the air we fellow’s getting five per cent. for the § for th 
“‘ breathe, if we have it not, we die.” |use of bits of dirty rags, and causing f ‘till he 
The THING may say the same by the|these to be supplanted by the legal f the pr 
paper-money; it was created by it,/coin; most “ wantonly mischievous,” — despis 
and will die with it. And this 1| beyond all doubt, to advise thoughtless om, ar 
always told the bawling Burperr; I) people against running the manifest f honou 
always told him that reform was impos-| risk of being ruined by what the minis- 
sible, as long as one-pound notes would | ters themselves call “ worthless rags ; » 
pass; and he might have put them |and so, Lord Howick, I bid you fare-— ——~ 
down ten years ago. But he never} well! 
wished to'do it; and, in his heart, he! Very wisely ‘Mr. HENRY GRAT- 
never wished for reform. “TAN deprecated the continuance of DA 
Lord Howick is reported to have |‘ discussions on subjects already dispo- ’ 
* characterised the course recommended | “ sed of, and entreuted the hon. Mem- 
** by the honourable Member for Clare, | ‘* ber for Dover (Trant) not to press the Sir, 
* as the most mischievous that could be|“ the printing of a Petition so mis- Accr 
“devised for Ireland and its people.|‘‘ chievous in the principal details.’ those ¢ 
“« He would call it wantonly mischievous,} But, alas! it was all out! Whether the goc 
“‘ but that he believed the honourable|the “noblest assembly” printed the! Eng! 
** Member was not fully aware of the| petition, or not, did not now signify a June, i 
“consequences it would  produce.| straw: the facts are now gone all over Warer 
“ (Hear.)” Oh, yes! Bia O was fully|the world ; that a demand for golif'"3 to 
aware of the consequences! and he will, | caused prices to fall from thirty to forty end of 
if he have common spirit, follow up his| per cent. ; and that a general demand *oBrnsc 
blows, until there be not a single piece | may, at any time, plunge Ireland into the bill 
of paper-money left in Ireland: that is| “panic, confusion, and anarchy”! Go proud ar 
the true way to make the great House,|on, Bra O ; you have hit them in th for havi) 
the “ noblest assembly,” attend to him. | tender place; you have got @ raw people, 
But what does the Lord mean? Does/| keep on upon it. They did not laugl rally rou 
he mean to say that it is mischievous to }at you this time: Brovcnam did nof*nd this 
prefer the legal coin to bits of mere| cast sarcasms upon you; Keep on, yo England 
paper? Qh! how they let out the | will make them listen, I warrant youg‘eed in t 
secret! And this O’Docuerry is a deep | Why is Ireland to have “ worthless rags What |! 
man, to be sure he is! ‘To let it out,!more than England? If the pool an “, 
that Ireland may, any day, be plunged | working people be clad in rags, is th hear a J; 
into ‘panic, confusion, and anarchy,” | any reason why they should have theij's state ; 
by the people calling for payment in the | for money? Go on: you have, in th@way to | 
legal coin! and why, Mr. O’Dogherty ?| case, for this great service, the than id at Brij 
“ Why! how can you ask that ques-/| ofevery good and sensible man in Eng@cks an, 
tion?” Cosserr: How can demanding |land. The produce and the transactiof/™eds of 
gold payments produce such effects ; | of Ireland are great; the quantity kad butie; 
seeing that all that the holder of paper | paper there is great ; if that paper Bezland ; 
has to do is to 40 lo the bank and get the| put down, gold must go from England those 
gold. Pappy: Yes, Cosserr, but| supply its place to a great extent ; thiPealth an. 
suppose the banker not to have the gold ?| u ili take away gold, and compel UF State « 
Cossetr: Ah! | did not think of that !| mother bank to draw in paper at Gad whil 
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same time. Go on then, Bic O; leave 


are in circulation. 
bly ” will hate you ; but can they treat 
you worse than they do now? 
have despised you until now, because, 
until this act, you have done nothing 
for the people. ‘They hated Burner 
‘till he slunk out of the tower, and /osé 
the people; and ever since that they have 
despised him and laughed at him. Go 
om, and you will have the very great 
honour of being hated by them. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





TO 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. 
Highworth, Wilts, 30th June, 1630. 


SIR, 


Accept of my thanks, together with 


They | 
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| Downing-street, new and heavy bur- 
| nota single rag in circulation ; for be dens forging for the backs of these your 
you assured, that never will you see re- | 
form of any sort, as long as those rags | 
The “ noblest assem- | 


miserable countrymen; while you see 
all, this, you, the representative of an 
irish county, are to sit and hear schemes 
coolly propounded for effectually keep- 
ing the poor Irish out of England, lest, 
by coming hither, they should get into 
their stomachs some of the orts that are 
-left of the food raised by themselves ; 
you are to sit, and to see and hear all 
this; you are to hear them, to hear your 
own constituents, spoken of as if they 
were beasts of burden; you are, when 
they apply for the smallest portion of 
sustenance, to see them seized and sent 
back to starvation, in precisely the same 
|manner as criminals are sent to the 
|hulks ; you are to see and hear all these 
things; you are to have the thorough 
| conviction, that nothing that you can 
| do, where your are, in the way of per- 
suasion, will have any effect; you are 
to know that this horrible state of your 


/country has been produced and perpetu- 


those of thousands upon thousands of! ated by the system of paper money ; you 


the good and sensible part of the people 


‘are to remember that the birth of this 


of England, for your letter of the 7th of | system was the death of Irish freedom 


June, addressed to the Editor of the 
WarERFoRD newspaper, recommend- 


} 


j and happiness; you are to remember 
;that Protestant ascendancy and the 


ing to the Irish people to get gold in- | Bank and the debé arose all together in 
stead of ** worthless rags,” so called by! the same reign, so fatal to Ireland; you 


Roprnson himself, when debating on 
the bill of 1830. When we see the 


Gog proud and insolent oligarchy assail you 


the 


1w 


ugi 
no 


yo 


you 
ags 
po 


th 
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for having done your duty towards the 
people, it is the duty of the people to 
tally round you, and to stand by you; 


England do by you, as long as you pro- 
teed in this course. 

What! you see your country brought 
0 an “‘ approach to starvation ;” you 


hear a law-officer confess, that that is 


i's state; you see its wealth drained 


and this. you will find the people of 


‘are to know that your country can 
never again know freedom or tran- 
quillity, as long as this system shall last, 
and youare to know that it rests wholly 
and solely on the ‘ worthless rags ;” 
and seeing, hearing all these things, you 
are to sit and hold your tongue, or speak 
and be scoffed at; and you are not to 
| write advice to your constituents, lest you 
should incur the displeasure of those 
/who are the upholders of this system 
' because they profit by it! 

| And, looking at the matter in a nar- 


| 


thay to this country; you see (as I) rower point of view, what have you 
ankiged at Bristol the other day) droves and | done beyond your bounden duty? you 
En locks and herds without end, and hun- |saw the ‘effects of the panic in Ireland 
stioifftels of ship-loads of corn and meat | in 1821, and those of that in England in 


ty tnd butier, you see these coming into 
er @ozland; and, while you see this, and 
ind R= those whose labour creates this 
. thimealth and all these masses of food, in 
el t@PState “ approaching to starvation ;” 
at (@' while you see on the anvils of 









/1825. You saw hundreds of thousands 
of industrious, and virtuous, and frugal 
fathers and mothers bereft, in a moment, 
|of the means of providing for children, 
|to be able to make provision for whom 
| mae been the hope of their laborious 
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lives. 
of only one bank, in Hampshire, had 
caused, to use the words of the papers 
of that county, “as much anguish and 
lamentation as if there had been a dead 
corpse in every third house.” You had 
seen the poor, hard-working man, with 
body wasted to the bone for the sake of 
keeping a cot over his head, stripped, in a 
moment, of the means of paying his rent, 
and compelled to go to the poor-house 
for shelter ; and this In thousands upon 
thousands of instances, while the bank- 
rupt devastator continued to wallow in 
luxury. You had seen all this; you 
had every reason to believe that these 
desolating scenes must again occur in 
Ireland, if the extension of the paper- 
money were not checked: and, having 
seen all this, and entertaining this 
opinion as to the future, you were to 
hold your tongue, lest your poor country 
should take warning in time, and save 
themselves by legally demanding pay- 
ments in gold; or, 
warning, 
lied, and almost menaced with punish- 
ment | 

But, above all things, what had you 
heard and seen in the Parliament itself ; 
and in that very house of “ noblest as- 
seinbly,” 
for your conduct? You had, in 
House, heard it stated by the minister 
Ist, that the small paper-money had 
been the cause of the panic, and the ruin 
in 1825; 2nd, that, as long as this pa- 
per lasted, there was no safety for pro- 
perty, and no security for the peace of 
the country ; 3rd, that it was absurd to 
suppose, that paper, of the same roma 
mination with gold, would circulate a 
par with gold; 4th, that such a at 
could, in such a state, exist only by 
mere chance ; 5th, that any little acci- 
dents might destroy it in an hour; 6th, 
and that, therefore, no government, hav- 
ing any regard for the safety of private 
property, or for the preservation of the 
public peace, could tolerate such a pa- 
per-money. All this you heard in that 
house; and you saw the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer come into the House, 
held some of the notes in his hand, and 
heard him call them “ worthless rags!” 


that 


To Danie, O’Connews, Esa. 
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You had seen that the breaking; And then you sawthe House pass an 


act to put an end to those i injuries and 


dangers, in England, and to leave Ire- 


if you gave the, 
were to be brow-beaten, bul- | 


laugh at. 


wherein you were reproved | 


| 
3 | 


| interests ? 








land still exposed to themall! And you 
are to be reviled and menaced, because 
you endeavour, by legal means, to guard 
your country, while yet there is time, 
against these perils ! 

The facts, mentioned by Doeuerry, 
prove, beyond all doubt, the soundness 
of your advice to the people of Ireland ; 
for, what do those facts prove? Why, 
that there is not gold in freland where- 
with to discharge the debts which the 
rag-issuers contract to pay. Every note 
promises to pay, in gold, to the bearer, on 
demand ; and if the issuers of the notes 
have the gold to pay with, what incon- 
venience can arise from ar oe pay- 
ment? Dogherty says, that the de- 
mand, occ asioned by j your letter, caused 
prices to fall thirty or forty per cent. 
and he further says, that a general rt 
mand would plunge Ireland into ** pa- 
nic, confusion, and anarchy.” Why? 
Because the issuers have not the gold to 
pay with; for there can be no other 
reason. ‘To be sure they have it not; 
for, if they had, your letter they would 
Well, then, if this be the 
case, is it not necessary that the people 
of Ireland should know it? Is it not 
right that they should be told it bya 
man to whom they have entrusted their 
And, seeing no hope that 
the Parliament would remove this dan- 
ger from Ireland, was it not your duty, 
your bounden duty, to warn the people 
through the only channel remaining 
open to you ? 

You tell the people, and very truly, 
that a sovereign may be worth thirty 
shillings in paper. It may be worth a 
bushel basket full of paper; and, if an 
attempt be made to put out the paper- 
money again here, a sovereign will soon 
be worth a hundred pounds in paper. Is 
it not the interest of every man to get 
some gold, if he can? Canning, in the 
rag-debate of 1826, said that “ every 
man ought to have a piece of gold in his 
pocket, and a fowl in his pot.” As to 
the fow/s, and even the eggs, of poor 
oppressed Lreland, they come to be eaten 
in England ; but, surely, you might be 
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permitted to advise your countrymen,) prise me. Now, the object is to de- 
to get each “a piece of gold in his grade you, that you may no longer have 
pocket ;” you might, surely, be allowed any power with the people. ‘Lhis you 
to do this, without being accused of|see at last, and, therefore, you are in- 
‘wanton mischief ;” and that, too, by flicting punishment on the false and in- 
Lord Howick! 'solent and haughty crew, in a manner 

When an act is so good as this of }that shows you ought to have done it 
yours, we are not to be too fastidious |long ago. Even the Catholic oligarchs, 
with regard to the motive, and especially |who owe their restoration solely to you, 
when there is, as in your case, no at- join with the rest, adding the basest 
tempt made to disguise that motive. |ingratitude to the most cowardly ma- 
In your two speeches, you plainly |lignity and the most disgusting in- 











enough say that you have been unfairly 
treated by the House; that they cheer 
all who attack you, and hear with 
silent disdain all that is urged in your 
defence ; that both parties dislike you, 
and that every art is resorted to for the | 
purpose of destroying your public cha- 
racter. All thisis true, and you do not 
disguise that your gold proclamation’ 
arose, in part at least, from the resent- 
ful feelings created by this accumulation | 
of scorn and contempt. Ah! O’Con-| 
nell, if you had followed my advice, 
and had observed my example, you)! 
would have made them tremble instead 
of scoff* I have lived and been happy’ 
and become famous for ages, under) 
their deadly hatred; but never one 
moment under their contempt. My 
first words to you, under my roof, were | 
these: “‘ Mr. O'Connell, I hope you are 
‘* aware that you are come into hell, and 
‘“‘ that you have, of course, devils to 
“deal with.’”’ I then proceeded to ob- 
serve, “that every art, every blandish- 
‘““ ment, would be made use of to seduce 
“you; and that if these failed, then 
“every effort would be made to crush 
“you. So that, the only safe course 
‘* was to keep aloof from them ; to set 
“them at defiance ; to make up your 
“mind to be Aated by them (for hate 
** you they always would), and to keep 
‘“* the people firmly at your back.” 
Alas! they succeeded, not in corrupt- 
ing but in deluding: there were Dwkes for 
you to dine with ; there was Brougham 
for you to sup with; and there 
was Burdett, the great reformer of all, 
to bait you day after day, to sacrifice the 
forty-shilling freeholders! Hence all 
your wanderings from the right path. 
1 lamented them, but they did not sur- 


|solence. 

| Do I blame you for thus acting on 
|your resentment? By no means; we 
‘all act in such cases, from mixed 
‘motives ; self-love is necessary to self- 
preservation ; and this is necessary to 
ithe very existence of mankind. Were 
there no resentment, there would be no 
justice ; the good would be confounded 
| with the bad; fools and knaves would 
rule the wise and the virtuous, and the 
earth must soon be depopulated. The 
resentment of men of talent has been 
provided as a corrective of haughtiness, 
ignorance and insolence. It has fre- 
quently corrected the English aristoc- 
racy, and in a remarkable manner, by 
‘the American Revyoturion, which was 
| occasioned by the resentment of two 
men of great talent, Franxurn and 
Paine. Franklin, who had been a prin- 
ter, was, when the dispute began, a 
post-master in Philadelphia. He was 
sent to England humbly to remonstrate 
on the part of the colonies; but being 
treated with great insvlence and disdain 
by Weppersurn, then Attorney-Gene- 
ral, | believe, and by the House of 
Lords, he, from that day, sought the 
separation which finally took place. 
At a time when the dispute had not 
attained any very great height, Paine 
induced the colonies to declare them- 
selves independent. He had been an 
Exciseman in England; he had com- 
plained of his treatment in his district ; 
he had got no redress; he had humbly 
sought a hearing from the Board of 
Excise ; they had instructed their clerk 
to insult him; and away he went to 
Philadelphia. So clearly was he the 
great immediate cause of the declara- 
tion of independence, that when he 
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published the famous paper, calling 
upon the country to declare it, there 
Was a special meeting of their Congress, 
held to consider of the manner in which | 
they should DISAVOW all intention to | 
do what he had recommended. But 
before the meeting took place, so loud 
was the general voice for the measure, 
that instead of disavowing, they, when | 
met, determined to adopt it! 

Thus was that insolent aristocracy | 
punished, in that memorable instance ; 
it is that they are beginning to 
receive the due reward of their insolence. 
Paine and Franklin were animated to) w 
the great deed by a motive partly com- | 
posed of their just resentment; they 
inflicted on haughtiness and ignorance | 
and insolence, the punishment due from | 
talent and spirit. And did any one ever | 
hear me pretend to be free from this | 
mixture of motive? On the contrary, | 
I have been constantly avowing ~~ 3 
know my talent, I knew what is due to | 
me, | know the place allotted me by | 
nature, by industry, by knowledge, by 
character ; and, being kept out of it, I 
resent the wrong. It signifies not) 
whether I can or can not put my finger 
upon any particular individuals, nor do 1} 
want to do it: the whole bedy do me 
wrong, and against the whole I have a} 
right to direct my resentment in any 
lawful way, provided my efforts tend, 
besides, to ihe good of my country. It 
would be unjustifiable to pull down a | 
minister; for instance, if, by pulling | 
him down, you injured the country ; 
but if, in pulling him down, you did | 
good to the country, you would have a| 
right to value your triumph more high/y, 
if the minister were a man who had | 
treated you with haughtiness. The| 
whole of 
treated you; and, therefore, 
fully justified in making your resent- 
ment a part of the motive to this act, 
which is so clearly good in itself. 

And now, O'Connell, if a change of | 
Ministry take place, are you to be again | 
cajoled! You have found them all,| 
Whigs and Tories, however divided in | 
other respects, cordially united in en- 
deavours to muzzle and degrade you. 
Will a little palavering, a few dinners, 


and now 





/more remembered than a cat. 


the oligarchy have thus| 
you are| 


a squeeze of the hand now and then, 
and now and then an artful appeal to 
your vanity ; will these soften you; 
will these, or will a silk gown, or 
a judgeship, make you abandon the 
people? If they do, you are extinguish- 
ed for life, and beyond it will be no 
Can these 
men; can this Marquis of Laxspowng, 
this Lord Hotiann, this BrougHam, 
this Husxisson, and the others that are 
talked of ; can ¢hey cause sixty millions 
of taxes a year to be paid in gold? Can 
they cause assignats to lighten the load 

without blowing up the whole affair ? 
Can they work miracles any more than 
the Duke? Can they go to war with 
taxes constantly diminishing ; or can 
\they uphold this system, and not pay 
‘the interest of the Debt? Answer these 
questions to yourself, before you even 
hear the sound of their cajolery. And 
if you do this, you will resolve to set 
them at defiance, and still to have the 
honour of the hatred of the whole crew, 


'whether in power or out of it. 


The Duke, or, rather, Prince, will, 
if he have only a litthke common sense, 
now sdip out, and leave the concern to 
its real authors; he will leave the “ re- 
medies for distress” to be discussed in 
those coteries of cleverness, Holland 
and Lansdowne Houses. This will be 
great generalship; and the occasion 
really seems tu have been providentially 
offered him; and that his old friend, 
Luck, means ‘to stick to him to the last. 

1 am, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





DEATH OF GEORGE IV. 


I nave room for nothing, on this sub- 
ject, beyond the mere formal documents, 
relating to the death of the King, and to 
the proclaiming of his suecessor ;_ but, 
| disel laiming and reprobating the base 
|maxim, that we are “ to say good or 
| nothing of the dead ;” that is to say, 
ithat we are to praise them, or not /o 


‘say any thing about them at all ; holding 
i 
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in abhorrence this base maxim, as the | 
enemy of truth and virtue, and of all | 
that ought to be held dear amongst | 
men, I cannot, even now, let this 
occasion pass, without observing, 
that, as a son, as a husband, as a father, | 
and especially as an adviser of young 
men, I deem it my duty to say, that, on 
a review of his whole life, I can find no 
one thing to speak good of, in either| 
the conduct or character of this King ; | 
and that, as an Englishman, I should be} 
ashamed to show my head, if L were not. 
to declare, that I deem his reign (includ-| 
ing his regency) to have been the most | 
unhappy, for the people, that England. 
has ever known, since it first bore that) 
beloved and formerly-honoured name. | 
In the next Register I will attempt a, 
sketch of the transactions of his reign, | 
and of the part which he, as Prince and | 
King, took in those transactions. 





The following letter was sent to the) 
Lord Mayor on Saturday morning : 


“Whitehall, June 26, 1830. 

“ My Lorp,—lIt is my most painful 
“duty to inform you, that it has pleased 
“ Almighty God to release his Majesty 
“from his sufferings. His Majesty 
“died at about a quarter past three 
“o'clock this morning.—I have the 
“honour to be, my Lord, your Lord- 
“ ship’s obedient and faithful seervant, 


“ Ropertr Peer.” 


The Lords of the Privy Council as- 
sembled at St. James's Palace, and gave 
orders for proclaiming his present Ma- 
jesty, who made a declaration to them, 
and caused all the Lords and others of 
the late King’s Privy Council, who were 
then present, to be sworn of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council. 





PROCLAMATION OF HIS MAJESTY. 
Monday being appointed for the pro- 


3p Jury, 1830. 





clamation of His Majesty William IV., 
the heralds and other persons whose | 


duty it was to officiate on the occentan, | 


assembled at an early hour at St. 
James's. Palace. 
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In the course of the morning the 
court of the Royal residence became 
crowded with carriages of the nobility 
and Ministers of State, and the adjoin- 
ing streets were filled with spectators. 

The weather was extremely favour- 
able, anda prodigious multitude thronged 


the streets through which the cavalcade 


was expected to pass. It is seldom that 
such an immense mass of people is seen 
collected together. 

Shortly before 10 o'clock His Majesty 
arrived at the Palace, from Bushy-park. 
The King was attired in Geep mourning, 
and wore a blue sash over his left 
shoulder. His Majesty was received by 
the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, and 
Gloucester, Prince Leopold, the Duke 
of Wellington, &c. 


Every avenue and situation in the 
neighbourhood of the Palace was 


|crowded with individuals desirous of 


Witnessing the approaching ceremony. 
Seldom or never has so vast a concourse 
been congregated in the Park and im- 
mediate vicinity of St, James’s. 
Precisely at ten o’clock the Park and 
Tower guns having been fired by sig- 


nal, Sir George Nayler, Garter King at 


Arms, read the proclamation, announc- 
ing the accession of His Majesty. 


During this ceremony, His Majesty, 
surrounded by his illustrious relatives, 
and ali the great officers of State, pre- 
sented himself to the view of his sub- 
jects atthe Palace window. As soon as 
he was recognized, the air was rent with 
acclamations. The King appeared 
greatly affected by this spontaneous and 
unanimous burst of enthusiastic loyalty 
and attachment, and acknowledged the 
attentions of his people by repeatedly 
bowing. Those who were fortunate 
enough to secure a position near the 
Palace observed that the King was af- 
fected even to tears. 

The gates of the Palace having been 


throsvn open, the procession moved for- 
ward, the life guards who accompanied 


|it brandishing their swords, and the la- 


dies in the balconies and windows of the 
houses contiguous waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, amidst a tempest of cheers 


| from the multitude, who took off their 
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hats and shouted, 
William IV.” 

At ten o’clock the procession began 
to move amid the roar of the Park 
guns, and the scarcely less noisy accla- 
mations of the multitude. 

On its arrival at Charing-cross, the 
procession moved in the following 
order 


* Long live King 


Mr. Lee, High Constable of Westminster, with | 
a number of Officers to clear the w ay. 
Two Horse Guards. 
A single ditto. 
The Farrier of the Horse Guards, 
Four Pioneers with their Axes. 

The Beadlées of St. James’s and St. Martin’s 
Parishes, in their full dresses, and with 
their staves of office. 

A posse of New Police Constables. 

The Band of Horse Guards in their 
State uniforms. 

Eight Marshals on foot. 

The Knight Marshal and his Men. 

‘The Household Troop. 

State Band, Kettle-drums, and ‘Trumpets. 
Pursuivants on Horseback. 

Heralds. : 
The King-at-arms, supported by Serjeants with 
their maces. 
Troop of Horse Guards. 

It is difficult to conceive any thing 
more imposing than the appearance of 
Charing-cross and its immediate vicini- 
ty on the approach of the procession. 
The streets were lined with spectators 
in thousands, coaches and vehicles of 
every description choked the way, and 
the houses from basement to roof were 
crowded with personsanxious to witness 
and offer the tribute of their cheer to 
the passing pageant, The ringing of 
the church bells, the discharge of ord- 
nance, and the shouts of the ‘multitude, 
added greatly to the excitement of the 
occasion. From the Opera-house to 
Charing-cross every position that af-| 
forded ‘the chance of a view of the cav- 
aleade was occupied by clusters of | 
human beings, aud the whole scene 
presented an extremely animated ap- 
pearance, the gay dresses of the females | 
not having been as yet superseded by| 
the sombre garb of mourning. : 

The procession having halted, the fol- 


lowing proclamation was read :— 


“ Whereas it hath pleased Almighty | 


God to call to his mercy our late Sove- 


reign Lord King George the Fourth, of |the Royal Exchange, 
blessed memory, by whose decease the 
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Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is solely 


| and rightfully come to the High and 
Mighty Prince William, Duke of Cla- 


rence; we, therefore, the Lords Spiri- 





tual and Temporal of this realm, being 
here assisted with those of his late Ma- 
|jesty’s Privy Council, with numbers of 
joe principal gentlemen of quality, 
with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Citizens of London, do now hereby, 
with one voice and consent of tongue 
and heart, publish and proclaim that the 





| High and Mighty Prince William, Duke 


_of Clarence, is now, by the death of the 
late Sovereign, of happy memory, be- 
come our only lawful and rightful Liege 
Lord William the Fourth, by the Grace 
of God, King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith (and so 
forth). To whom we acknowledge all 
faith and constant obedience, with all 
humble and hearty affection, beseech- 
ing God, by whom Kings and Queens 
do reign, to bless the Royal Prince, 
William the Fourth, with long and 
happy years to reign over us. 

** Given, &e, 

* Gop save the Kine.” 

At the conclusion, the air was rent by 
cries of “ Long live King William,” 
and handkerchiefs were waved in a 
manner the most loyal and enthusiastic. 

The procession then moved slowly 
along the Strand towards Temple-bar, 
the gates of which were closed, accord- 
ing tocustom. Ona herald demanding 


IV., the gates were opened by the City 
Marshal, who conducted the herald to 





the Lord Mayor, who, attended by the 
Sheriffs and other municipal authorities, 
| awaited in their carriages the approach 
|of the cavalcade. 
|Chancery-lane, the proclamation was 
again repeated, and the dwellers east 
of Temple-bar afforded satisfactory 
evidence that their lungs and loyalty 
| were as strong as those of the inha- 
hitants of the court end of the metro- 
| polis. 

At Wood-street, Cheapside, the pro- 
|clamation was also read, and again at 
under circum- 
stances precisely similar to those already § 





admission in the name of King William q 


At the end of | 
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described. The last proclamation took 
place at Aldgate. At the conclusion of | 
each proclamation, ‘God save the’ 
King” was played by the state band, | 
and the assemblage displayed the ut- 
most enthusiasm. 


road, the windows and tops of the 
houses were filled with spectators: 
every spot that commanded a bird's-eye 
view of the procession was crowded, 
and the streets presented an immense 
mass of living matter. The procession 
was splendid without being gorgeous or 
extravagant. ‘The assemblage attracted 
by it was immense, the Strand from 
Charing-cross to Temple-bar presented 
the appearance of a sea of heads; and 
we may say that few public ceremonies 


eration have been received with more 
distinguished marks of enthusiasm and 
interest. 








TOUR IN THE WEST. 


Just as I was closing my third Lec- 
ture (on Saturday night), at Bristol, to 
a numerous and most respectable audi- 
ence, the news of the above event ar- 
rived. I had advertised, and made all 
the preparations, for lecturing at Baru 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ; 
but, under the circumstances, I thought 
it would not be proper to proceed thi- 
ther, for that purpose, until after the 
burial of the king. When that has 





w= & W's 


9 taken place, I sh: ill, as soon as may be, 


return to Bath, taking Hertfordshire 
Jand Buckinghamshire in my way; from 
Bath, through Somerset, Devon, and 
into Cornwall ; ; and back through Dor- 
set, South Wilts, Hants, Sussex, Kent, 
j and then go into Esser, and, last of all, 


Deine ia 


shall then have seen all England with | 
jmy own eyes, except Rutland, West- 
i moreland, Durham, Cumberland, and 

9 Northumberland ; and these, if I have 
life and health till NEXT SPRING, I 


Nia heh at St tal 


* Hshall see, in my way to SCOTLAND. 


)But never shall I see another place. 


to interest me, and so pleasing to 


| tue and public spirit united ; 
| noise, no insolence, no flattery ; men 
Throughout the whole of the line of’ 


| Schools. 





into my ‘native county of Surrey. 1. 


jon the Ist of September. 
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me, as Bristol and its environs, 
taking the whole together. A good 
and solid and wealthy city : a people 


of plain and good manners ;_ private vir- 
no empty 


very much like the Yorkers and Lan- 
castrians. And, as to the seat of the 
city and its environs, it supasses all that 
lever saw. A great commerial city in 
the midst of corn-fields, meadows and 
woods, and the ships coming into the 
centre of it, miles from any thing like 
sea, up a narrow river, and passing be- 
tween two clefts of a rock probably a 
hundred feet high; so that from the 
top of these clefts, you look down upon 


the main-top gallant masts of lofty 
|ships that are gliding along ! 
within the memory of the present gen- | 





COBBETT’S 
TWO-PENNY TRASH ; 


OR, 
POLITICS FOR WORKING PEOPLE, 


BXPLAINING 


How it is that the People are made Poor. 


The first No. (price 2d. of course) 
was published on the Ist of July, and 
one Number will be published on the 
Ist of every succeeding month. It will 
be in the Duodecimo form; and the 
twelve Numbers of the year will make 
a nice little book, to be read by the 
scholars in the Lancaster and National 
Better far than ALren’s 
tracts ! 





Just published, No. XII. of 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tut Twelfih Number of this work 
is now published; and the two Numbers 
that were out of print, are re-published. 
I intended to conclude the work in 
Twelve Numbers; but there must be 
‘Fourteen ; so that it will be completed 
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THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a New Edition. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain Instruc- 


MARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS. This is | 


the Book which was the foundativn of all the 
knowledge that I have ever possessed relative 
to public law; and really I have never met 
with a politician, gentle or simple, who 
knew half so much of the matter as myself. 
I have wanted this book for my sons to read; 
and monopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me; if I have ever possessed useful 
knowledge of any sort, | have never been 
able to rest till I have communicated it to 
as many asi could. ‘This Book was trans- 
lated and published at the request of the 
American Secretary of State; the Book- 
seller, though be paid me only a quarter of 
a dollar (thirteen-pence halfpenny) for 
every page, had a Subscription from the 
President, Vice- President, and all the Mem- 
bers of the Two Houses of Congress, and 
from all the Governors and Lawyers in the 
country. This Work was almost my coup 
dessai, in the authoring way; but upon 
looking it over at this distance of time, I | 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. It is 
a thick octavo volume, with a great num- 
ber of Notes; and it is, in fact, a book, | 
with regard to public law, what a Gram- 
mar is with regard to language. The price | 
is 17s., and the manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Li- 
brary of any Gentleman. 





Of this Work, from first to last, Sixty Thou- 
sand Copies have been sold; and I verily 
believe that it has done more to produce 
real education, as far as correct writing and 
speaking go, than any book that ever was 
published. Ihave received from the year 
1820, to the present time, continual thanks, 
by word of mouth and by letter, from young 
men, and even from old men, for this work, 
who have said, that, though many of them 
had been at the University, they never 
rightly understood Grammar till they studied 
this work. I have often given the Reviewers 
a lash for suffering this Work to pass them 
unreviewed ; but I have recently discovered 
that the newly-published Epinsurcu En- 
CYCLOPEDIA Says of it, that, ** for all com- 
** mon purposes, it is the best Treatise we 
** possess, aud that it is entitled to super- 
* sede ail the popular, and many of the 
** scientific, productions on the subject of 
*“‘ our language,’ The price of this book 
is 3s. in boards. 


— 





tions for the Learning of French. The 
notoriously great sale of this Book is no | 
bad criterion of its worth. The reason of | 
its popularity is its plainness, its simplicity. 
I have made it as plain as [ possibly could: | 


Mr. Cosnett’s Books. 


Just Published. 


MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S ITALIAN 


GRAMMAR, entitled ** 4 Grammar of the 
‘¢ Jialian Language ; or, a Plain and Com- 
« pendious Introduction to the Study of Ita- 
“dian.” Price fis.—Throughout this Gram- 
mar the Author has supposed himself to be 
addressing those who are altogether unac- 
quainted with the subject; he has, there- 
fore, taken the greatest pains, both as to 
the proper arrangement of the several mat- 
ters treated of, and that clearness of explana- 
tion that they require. At the same time, 
the work will be found useful to those who 
are more than mere beginners, It professes 
to be an “Jntroduction”’ only, aud comes 
within a moderate compass; but while the 
Author has set out by noticing points the 
most simple, be has, in the course of his 
task, studiously called the reader’s attention 
to the greatest difficulties that occur in the 
study of Italian. Of the importance of these 
difficulties the Author may pretend to be a 
judge, since he has had to encounter them 
himself; and the want of assistance which 
he has experienced in books called Gram- 
mars, has induced him to think that the 
results of his own study, as contained in 
the present work, may be of service to other 
people. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT 


‘© REFORMATION, ” showing how that 
event’ has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries ; 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sensible 
and just Englishmen. This is the Title of 
the Work, which consists of Two Volumes, 
the first containing the Series of Letters 
above described, and the second containing 
a List of Abbeys, Priories, Nunneries, and 
other Religious and charitable Endowments, 
that were seized on and granted away by 
the Reformers to one another, and to their 
minions. ‘The List is arranged according 
to the Counties, alphabetically, and each 
piece of property is fully stated, with its 
then, as well as its actual value; by whom 
founacd and when ; by whom granted'’away, 
and to whom.—Of this Work there are two 
Editions, one in Duodecimo, price 4s. 6d. 
for the first Volume, and 3s. 6d. for the 
second; and another in Royal Octavo, on 
handsome paper, with marginal Notes, and 
a full Index. This latter Edition was printed 
for Libraries, and there was consequently 
but a limited number of Copies struck off : 
the Price 1/, lls. 6d. in Extra Boards. 


To be had at 183, Fleet Street. 
A Ser of the Register, complete, 


from the First Volume up to the present 


1 have encountered and overcome the difi- | time, is to be sold at No. 183, Fleet- 
culty of giving. clear definitions: 1 have | street. 


proceeded in such a way as to make the 
task of learning as little difficult as possible. 
The price of this book is 5s, in boards, 











Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; aud 
published by him, at 183, Fleet-street. 
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